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SHIPPING AND SUBSIDIES. 

BY BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 



At no time within living memory have the conditions and 
international aspects of merchant shipping attracted more con- 
sideration than they are receiving just now on both sides of the 
Atlantic. At no time since the abrogation of the old Navigation 
Laws have the questions of subsidies for shipping, and of the res- 
ervation of coasting trade to national vessels, been so freely 
discussed in Great Britain. And the report by the Select Par- 
liamentary Committee appointed "to enquire into the subsidies 
to steamship companies and sailing vessels under foreign govern- 
ments, and the effect thereby produced on British trade," has a 
particular interest for America because of the persistent move- 
ment there to organize the greatest system of ship subsidies ever 
attempted. It is not the purpose of the present article to deal 
exhaustively with that report, but incidentally, with relation to 
the conditions of British and American shipping. Certain arti- 
cles by Mr. Charles H. Cramp in recent numbers of The North 
American Review reiterate and enlarge on the astonishing 
fallacy, that British maritime supremacy has been built up on 
a system of subsidies. 

In the December number of this Review Mr. Cramp writes: 

" The real fact is, that Great Britain is and always has been the great- 
est subsidizer in the world, and it is also true that her policy in that di- 
rection is and has been the principal cause of the supremacy in the 
ocean-carrying trade, which, in the general average, she has maintained 
since 1860." 

Now, I want to show American readers how thoroughly mis- 
taken is Mr. Cramp. 

No subsidies are granted by Great Britain in the sense to 
which the word " subsidy " properly applies, — that is to say, as 
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bounty, premium for privilege, or grant in aid. The British 
government pays mail subventions and naval subventions to cer- 
tain merchant steamers. The mail subventions are purely and 
simply freight remuneration for mail cargo carried on fixed 
dates, within prescribed periods, to positive destinations. For 
the performance of these freight-mail contracts, special vessels 
have to be provided at a cost superior to that of freight and 
passenger liners: they have to be kept up at the most perfect 
point of efficiency: they must depart and arrive on time, whether 
they are full or empty of freight and passengers: and they are 
liable to heavy penalties for default in contract. As to the 
amounts so paid, we shall presently see; but, as the competition 
for ocean mail contracts, even among the large and suitably 
equipped steamship companies, is extremely limited, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible, that mail subventions are not in themselves 
very profitable. In other words, they are not subsidies, because 
they exact from the ship-owner as much as, if not more than, 
they bestow upon him. The naval subventions are annual pay- 
ments by the Admiralty in respect of certain merchant vessels 
being built to suit naval requirements, being maintained at an 
Admiralty standard and of high rate of speed, and of being 
held absolutely at the disposal of the Admiralty, when required, 
for naval purposes. To fulfil these obligations large expenditure 
has to be incurred by the owners. The subventions are to par- 
tially compensate this expenditure, and are in the nature of 
payment for services rendered. There is no mercantile profit 
to the ship-owner in a naval subvention. 

Now, in connection with postal and naval subventions, two re- 
marks are to be made. The first is, that the companies receiving 
them are not among the most remunerative of British shipping en- 
terprises. The second is, that the companies receiving them con- 
vey a small fraction of British ocean trade. It seems a common 
error among American writers and speakers on this subject, that 
they confine their attention to the Transatlantic trade and to the 
operations of liners. But, as the writer pointed out long before 
the Select Committee took up the consideration of shipping sub- 
sidies, the liners conduct hut a small portion of the world's sea- 
carriage. The " tramp " is the main instrument of ocean traffic. 
There were in 1902, according to Lloyd's Register, 8,352 steamers 
of over 100 tons each under the British flag, of a gross tonnage 
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of 13,652,455 tons. Of these, about 1,300 were liners, and 
the remainder, say 7,052, tramps. These are the "busy bees" 
of the sea, seeking traffic in every clime and familiar with every 
port. These ships receive not a penny of mail or naval subven- 
tion, but are subject to rigorous Board of Trade regulations as to 
load line, manning, boat accommodation, etc., from which foreign 
vessels are free. It is with these vessels — not the supposititiously 
subsidized liners — that the British maritime supremacy lies. 
They roam the world from hemisphere to hemisphere, from sea to 
sea, from island to island, from continent to continent, as occa- 
sion offers, or even promises; and they carry every kind of com- 
modity under the sun. Eighty per cent, of the world's sea trade 
is done by the British tramps, snubbed by their own Government 
and worried and " bled " by foreign governments. The whole 
fleet of liners on the Atlantic might be swept away without af- 
fecting the trade of the tramps, (beyond giving them more em- 
ployment), which are the cheapest as well as the most ubiquitous 
carriers in the world. This vast fleet of British steam tramps repre- 
sents an invested capital of something like £130,000,000 sterling. 
The liners represent, perhaps, other £70,000,000, and the com- 
panies whose steamers receive mail and naval subventions rep- 
resent invested capital to the amount of about £30,000,000. The 
entire amount of mail and naval subventions paid by the British 
and British-Colonial Governments is under £1,000,000 per 
annum. It is under one-half of one-per-cent. of the value of 
British shipping. It is less than one-twelfth of one-per-cent. of 
the annual value of the traffic carried by our shipping. And a 
trumpery trifle like that is said to have promoted and preserved 
the maritime supremacy of Great Britain ! 

With regard to possible causes which might contribute with 
foreign subsidies to affect British trade, the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee took sufficient evidence to satisfy themselves that such 
causes do exist and are contributory in various degrees. They 
comprise among other things, Board of Trade regulations, the im- 
position of light dues, the reservation by foreign nations of their 
coasting trade to their own ships, and, possibly, the fact that 
British manufacturers do not pay adequate attention to the 
character and pattern of goods required oversea. 

As to the Board of Trade regulations, complaints are made 
that in home ports great interference is practised with British 
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ships, while foreign ships competing with British ships are sub- 
jected to less searching inspection, and thereby have a very dis- 
tinct advantage. This applies especially to the load-line (Plim- 
soll) regulation. An illustration was given of a British ship, 
the carrying capacity of which, as a British ship, was 1,825 tons. 
She was sold to the Germans at a very heavy depreciation on 
her cost, and under the German flag she came to Liverpool ac- 
tually carrying about 2,100 tops; therefore, under the German 
flag she carried about 275 tons more than she was allowed to do 
when British-owned; and she carried a smaller crew at less 
wages. The Board of Trade has no power to insist upon a foreign 
ship being marked with a load-line mark; the most it can do is 
to stop a foreign ship which is overloaded and unseaworthy, al- 
though any surveyor may have difficulty in judging by the eye 
whether a ship is overloaded or not. Many foreign ships have 
voluntarily introduced a load-line of their own, but much depends 
on where the load-line is placed. There is no real dissatisfaction 
with the load-line regulation, but the desire rather is that it, and 
other British regulations, should be enforced against foreign 
ships in British ports equally with British ships. 

French measurement gives an advantage to French over 
English ships in the deductions from the gross tonnage upon 
which the ship pays dues. As regards some of the legislative 
conditions under which British shipping is handicapped, take 
the Passenger Act. German and other foreign ships do not come 
under that Act, as the agents for foreign steamers send the third- 
class passengers, starting from England for America, over to 
Hamburg to embark there. The steamers then bring them back 
again to an English port, where they take on saloon passengers. 
The steamers thus escape the regulations of the Board of Trade 
as to space, accommodation, inspection of stores, life-saving ar- 
rangements and minimum crews, because that Act only applies 
to third-class passengers. There are also ways in which foreign 
nations handicap British shipping. If, for instance, a vessel 
brings from America a cargo part of which is for France, and 
tranships the consignment for France at Southampton, the goods 
so transhipped are liable to extra duties on arriving in France. 
On the other hand, a steamer landing at a French port is allowed 
to tranship goods for England at a lower rate. 

Sir Thomas Sutherland, at the last meeting of the P. & 0. 
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Company, described the evolution of the mail service during the 
last thirty years. Thirty years ago, the Company received nearly 
double the amount of the present mail subsidy. At that time, 
the subsidy was one-fourth of the total amount of the revenue; 
to-day, it is only one-tenth of that total revenue, and the mail 
service has become vastly more extensive, more rapid and more 
costly. Sir Thomas stated before the Select Committee of Par- 
liament, that the mail matter carried by his company measured 
no less than 100,000 cubic tons in the course of the year. They 
are carrying that mail matter for half of the subsidy that the 
mail matter was carried for thirty years ago, and probably only 
one-quarter of the present mail work was actually then done. 

The following tables show the principal subventions and pay- 
ments made by the British Government, and the shipping tonnage 
of the country now and twelve years ago : 

1890-1. 1902-3. 

Tons. Tons. 

Steam tonnage 7,774,644 12,897,592 

Sailing tonnage 2,467,212 1,533,480 

Total 10,241,856 14,431,072 

There is a yearly subsidy of £40,000 for a fortnightly service 
between Jamaica and Bristol, contributed equally by the Gov- 
ernment and the Colony. With the exception of a subsidy of 
£27,000 paid by Canada and the Home Government equally to 
develop trade from Canada to the West Indies, this is the only 
real subsidy paid by the British Government. 
The following are payments for services rendered: 
Yearly Payments for Carriage of Mails. 

P. & O. Steam Navigation Company £330,000 

Orient Steam Navigation Company 85,000 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 80,000 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 60,000 

Pacific Steam Navigation Company 32,500 

London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 25,000 

British India Steam Navigation Company 9,000 

Total yearly payment for the carriage of mails £621,500 

In addition, Cape Colony and Natal pay the Union-Castle 
Steamship Company £135,000 annually for the South-African 
Mail Service. For the carriage of mails from the United King- 
dom to New York, three shillings per pound on letters and post- 
cards up to a certain weight is paid, and two shillings per pound 
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above that weight, and three pence per pound on newspapers, etc. 
The British Government claims and exercises the right conferred 
by statute of obliging a ship-owner to carry any quantity of mail 
matter at an arbitrary rate fixed by statute. 
The Admiralty Payments are as under: 

Payments Yearly for Call of Eighteen Merchant Steamers for 
Use as Armed Cruisers: 

1. To White Star Line £28,000 

2. To Cunard Steamship Company 28,000 

3. To P. and O. Company 18,000 

4. To Orient Steam Navigation Company. 9,000 

5. To Eoyal Mail Steam Packet Company 6,500 

6. To Pacific Steam Navigation Company 4,500 

7. To Canadian Pacific Eailway Company 9,750 

Total £103,750 

A deduction of 25 per cent, is made from steamers which carry 
mails. In consideration of these payments the several com- 
panies give the Government the call of 31 additional steamers 
for service as armed cruisers in time of war, and they carry an 
agreed number of Naval Eeserve seamen. 

A good deal of nonsense has been talked about the alleged 
degeneracy of the British Mercantile Marine, because the Ger- 
mans have now steamers able to cross the Atlantic in a shorter 
number of hours than British steamers. British ship-builders 
could build steamers even faster than these German liners, but 
such steamers are unprofitable, and in a very short time become 
a heavy burden to the company running them. The Cunard Com- 
pany is going to build faster steamers, but with the assistance 
of the Government to pay for the sentimental (or precautionary) 
speed, over and beyond the passenger requirements. Germany has 
been free to make use of all the knowledge and facilities which 
Great Britain gained by experience. There has been an open 
door; and if at times those who have profited by British know- 
ledge have gone a step further in size or speed of ships, it does 
not follow that the British hand has lost its cunning. Great 
Britain does not seek business pour la gloire. 

The cheapening of industrial production in America has been 
largely the result of multiple manufacture, but that, it seems, 
will not apply in ship-building. The Atlantic Transport Line 
recently had four new ships built — two in Belfast and two in 
Philadelphia. The American-built ships cost £380,000 each, 
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while the Belfast ones cost £292,000. Smaller vessels building 
for the same line cost £100,000 in Great Britain and £150,000 
in America. Mr. Cramp, the builder of the "St. Paul" and 
" St. Louis," himself places the cost of American-built ships 
at from thirty to forty per cent, above foreign prices. America 
once held a commanding position on the seas, and is reasonably 
ambitious to regain her lost prestige; but at present she is in- 
vading the markets of the world — in foreign bottoms. Senator 
Frye says that the country pays £100,000 a day to foreign ships 
for carrying American products. This cuts £36,500,000 a year 
out of the visible " balance of trade," about which there is a good 
deal of discursive talk. In the trade between Europe and the 
United States, not one American vessel goes to or from Germany, 
Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Italy, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Greece or Turkey. The record of grain clear- 
ances from New York in one year showed over 1,200 ships laden 
with American produce sailing for foreign ports, and only seven 
under the American flag. The total output in America of iron 
and steel ships for the foreign trade does not equal that of a 
small British yard. Ten years ago, the British built Inman 
Liners, " New York " and " Paris," were admitted to American 
registry by a special Act of Congress, which stipulated that 
two ships of equal tonnage should be built in America. It was 
believed that this step marked the restoration of the American 
flag to the seas. But while the country's foreign trade has de- 
veloped enormously, its carrying trade has been dormant. 

One great contributory cause, with foreign subsidies, affecting 
British trade is the reservation by foreign nations of their coast- 
ing trade to their own ships. This may be regarded as an indi- 
rect subvention or subsidy. Although British coasting trade is 
absolutely open to vessels of all nations, many nations reserve 
the trade between their own ports to their own vessels. The 
United States extend the doctrine so as to declare a voyage from 
New York round Cape Horn to San Francisco, or from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, a "coasting voyage," and as such they 
restrict it to vessels carrying the United States flag. France re- 
fuses to allow any but French vessels to trade between French 
ports and Algeria. Russia^ in reserving its coasting trade to 
its own flag, includes in this restriction the navigation between 
Russian ports in the Baltic and the Black Sea, and between all 
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Kussian ports and Vladivostok in the far east of Siberia. Such 
restrictions do seriously affect British trade. What would be 
the effect of reserving to all British ships the Imperial "coast- 
ing" trade within the British Empire? Several witnesses have 
spoken in favor of it, but the general idea is that reciprocal 
advantages should be given to those countries whose " coast- 
wise" trade is open to British shipping. It was stated by Sir 
Bobert Eopner that, as the tonnage of British vessels trading 
between British ports is ninety-one per cent., and the tonnage of 
foreign vessels trading between British ports is only nine per 
cent., a section of ship-owners did not think that the gain of 
this nine per cent, by British vessels was worth the risk of re- 
prisals by foreign countries. But Sir Bobert Giffen replied that 
nine or ten per cent, was a considerable advantage, that we need 
not fear reprisals, and that as foreigners already reserved their 
coasting trade they would have no cause of complaint. Sir B. 
Giffen suggests that (1) either foreign ships, and especially for- 
eign subsidized ships, should be altogether excluded from the 
coasting trade of the British Empire; or (2) that such ships 
should only be admitted to these trades on condition of their 
complying with the same rules as to construction, equipment, 
and inspection as English ships, and paying a fine for the privi- 
lege of coasting equal to and exceeding any subsidy they receive. 
This second suggestion would not prevent foreign ships coming 
to British ports from abroad or going to foreign ports from 
British shores, which is all 'the privilege most foreign countries 
give to our ships in their waters. It would only prevent foreign 
ships doing coasting trade or inter-provincial trade within the 
British Empire itself, or would prevent them doing it except 
upon equitable terms. The Select Committee point out that as 
the coast-line of the British Empire is the greatest of any country 
in the world, Great Britain need not fear effective retaliation. 

The recommendation of the Subsidies Committee which has 
occasioned most comment runs as follows : 

"Means should be taken to obtain the removal of foreign laws and 
regulations which exclude the British ship-owners from the trades appro- 
priated by various foreign Powers to their own shipping as ' coasting- 
trade/ and that, if need be, regulations for the admission of foreign 
vessels to the British and Colonial trade of this Empire should be used 
with the object of securing reciprocal advantages for British ship- 
owners abroad." 

vol. CLXXVI. — NO. 557. 32 
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The British Empire, with its enormous coast-line, affords im- 
mense scope for retaliation if the colonies choose to make common 
cause with the Imperial Government in the matter. The Com- 
mittee merely recommends the question for practical considera- 
tion. It says: 

" What Great Britain has to face is really an attack on a vital indus- 
try of the country in time of peace, carried on, directly or indirectly, 
not by ordinary competitors, but by foreign governments, though not 
always proved to be to their own advantage. Your Committee think 
that the occasion has come when the question of the qualified reservation 
of British Imperial coasting trade on the lines above indicated should 
be considered by His Majesty's Government with a view to reserving the 
British and Colonial coastwise trades, and the Imperial ' coasting ' trade 
within the British Empire, to British and Colonial ships, and to vessels 
of those nations who throw open their coasting trade to British and 
Colonial ships." 

It is not correct, however, to say that all vessels under foreign 
flags are excluded from the coasting trade of Germany. The 
matter is put clearly enough by a recent writer in the Neue 
Hamburgische Borsenhalle. He points out that the law of May 
22nd, 1881, provides that : 

" The right to ship merchandise at a German seaport and convey it to 
another German seaport (the coastwise-carrying trade) is reserved ex- 
clusively for German ships." 

But it is followed by this: 

" This privilege may be granted to foreign ships by a State treaty or 
by an Imperial ordinance, with the sanction of the Federal Council." 

An Imperial ordinance of this kind was issued on the 29th of 
December, 1881, of which the following was the text: 

" The right to ship merchandise at a German seaport and carry it to 
another German seaport (the coastwise-carrying trade) is granted to 
the vessels of Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, Great Britain, Italy, Sweden, 
and Norway." 

This German writer goes on to say that, of all the nations con- 
cerned in the matter, only Bussia and Holland were excluded, 
and this was done for the reason that those countries denied the 
same right to the German flag. As far as British vessels are 
concerned, Germany has by no means reserved the coastwise-carry- 
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ing trade to the national flag. Germany has not gained much, 
he says, by the coasting-trade law. 

" It was in its inception a measure unfavorable to the interests of 
large ship-owners. The Government and the Protectionist party were 
seeking at the time to win supporters among the small ship-owners 
against the Free-traders. And it must be said that the demand for 
reciprocity is to a certain extent fair and just. At the same time, it 
would have been better, in view of the question (an insignificant one 
for Germany) of foreign competition in the coasting trade, not to have 
left any opening for reprisals. The danger of provoking the adoption 
of measures in answer to the enactment of a law of little value was 
always present. . . . We are quite willing to admit that the British 
coasting trade is open to German ships, but we think also that the 
fact should be substantiated that Germany grants the same right to the 
British flag. ... It is much to be regretted that the German Imperial 
Government has remained silent in view of the erroneous statement 
made, because the Government must be well aware that with this false 
asseveration is coupled the possibility of the closing of the British coast- 
ing trade to German vessels. And this is a very serious matter, not 
merely in respect of the British Isles themselves, but on account of the 
trade between the mother country and the colonies." 

In this Ebview for December last, Mr. Charles H. Cramp calls 
attention to three epochs in the maritime competition between 
Great Britain and the United States. The first, he asserts, was 
when the British Government subsidized Samuel Cunard and 
enabled him to found the line which bears his name, as well as 
to compete with and destroy the American Collins Line. The 
second was in 1871-72, when Great Britain met the competition 
of the old American Line by increasing the Cunard subsidies for 
mail service, and by the payment of a naval subvention for 
options upon certain ships to be used in case of war. The third 
is the present action of the British Government in still further 
subsidizing the Cunard Line, to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of the Morgan merger and to meet its competition. Mr. 
Cramp states that the original Cunard subsidy was made for the 
purpose of not only meeting the competition of the Collins Line, 
but also to destroy it. The Collins Line, he says, was originally 
subsidized by the United States Government, and had that sub- 
sidy not been withdrawn the Company would doubtless exist to- 
day as powerful, as respected, and as much of a pride to the 
United States, as the Cunard Line is to England. He says 
that both of the two earlier subsidies to the Cunard Line were in 
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the nature of offensive measures, while the present subsidy is 
defensive and to prevent that line from falling into American 
hands. And his article tries to show how far Great Britain has 
gone to maintain its supremacy, even to the extent of practically 
presenting to the Cunard Line two of the best ships in the world. 
He adds: 

" Doubtless, if any American ship-owner or ship-builder should propose 
a subsidy of that nature to our Congress, there would be among our 
free-ship statesmen an epidemic of nervous prostration." 

Mr. Cramp, I fear, has allowed his impressions to obscure his 
memory in reference to the Collins Line. He says : 

" The British Government subsidized Samuel Cunard, and enabled him 
to found the great Transatlantic line which bears his name. This was 
done to combat and destroy the American Collins Line." 

The contract with the Cunard Company was negotiated in 1838, 
and the first Cunard steamer to convey mails, under the contract 
with the British Government, sailed in July, 1840. The Collins 
Line was not started until 1850, by which time the Cunard Com- 
pany had regular sailings and an established trade. The reverse of 
what Mr. Cramp alleges was the fact. The Collins Line was sub- 
sidized by the American Government to combat and destroy the 
Cunard Line, its elder by ten years. Down to 1848, the American 
Government were opposed in principle to all subsidies, and Con- 
gress only consented to subsidize the Collins Line on the urgent, 
though fallacious, representation that the commercial interests 
of the United States would suffer if the conveyance of the ocean 
mails was left to British steamers. On a promise of a grant 
of $19,250 per voyage, E. K. Collins and his co-partners agreed 
to provide five first-class steamers to be ready in 1850 to per- 
form twenty voyages a year. They could not find the money for 
five, and the four boats they built,— the "Arctic," "Baltic," 
"Atlantic," and "Pacific," — each cost such an enormous sum 
that the United States Government had to make advances to the 
Company, to cancel the obligation for a fifth vessel, and to in- 
crease the subsidy from $19,250 to $33,000 per voyage, or 
$858,000 a year. This was, say, £171,600 of an American sub- 
sidy against £80,000 which was the subsidy at that time given 
to the Cunard Company. Ten years after the Cunard Company 
was established, the Collins Company was started with double 
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the subsidy to create a business which Mr. Cramp saya the Cunard 
Company was subsidized to destroy ! We need not stop here to 
inquire why the Collins boats cost so much more money to build 
than the Cunard Company's, but the initial cost was the prime 
cause of failure. The next cause was the enormous working ex- 
penditure, for nothing was spared in the amiable effort to run 
the Cunard off the Atlantic, and get rid of what was regarded 
as a foreign monopoly. A third cause was a heavy drop in ocean 
freight, from seven pounds ten shillings per ton in the exclusive 
days of the Cunarders, to four pounds per ton soon after the 
Collins boats came into the swim. And the final cause was the 
series of unhappy disasters that afflicted the Collins Company 
and their unfortunate vessels. Even with the heavy subsidy, the 
Collins Line was worked at an enormous loss, and all the time 
the Cunard Company were building new boats to outsail them 
(out of capital, not out of Government subventions or loans). It 
is true that the Collins Company subsisted until Congress with- 
drew the grant in 1858, but it was ruined in any case; and, as far 
as one can judge now, it could not have carried on the competi- 
tion at a profit had the subsidy been doubled instead of can- 
celled. In all the circumstances, no one familiar with maritime 
history will agree with Mr. Cramp's denunciation of Govern- 
ment and Congress for refusing to bolster up a mismanaged and 
losing concern. 

The second of the "distinct epochs" claimed by Mr. Cramp 
was, he says, when in 1871-3 on the starting of an American 
Line, the British Government met this renewed American effort 
by the increase of subsidies for mail-carrying in its own ships, 
and also by what is known as the "naval subventions." The 
Line referred to is presumably the Pennsylvania Steamship Com- 
pany, which started a service of steamers in 1873 between Phila- 
delphia and Liverpool. These boats cost each about £20,000 more 
than if they had been built in Great Britain; consequently, the 
concern began at a great disadvantage. It had no subsidy, but it 
had the backing of a great Bailway Company, which wanted the 
steamers, not for ocean freight profit, but as feeders to the rail- 
way system. If the British mail subventions were increased 
during the lifetime of this American Company, it was for in- 
creased service, not to meet the competition of that company. 
The " naval subventions " to which Mr. Cramp refers, were not 
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granted by the Admiralty until 1887, and some of the subven- 
tions were paid to steamers of the Inman Line, which absorbed 
the Philadelphia business. This Line, and the Guion, the Na- 
tional and others under the British flag, fell out of the race be- 
cause they could not develop with the times. They were left 
behind, and the American Line was no more slain by British 
subsidies than they were. 
Mr. Cramp says: 

" Germany has practically taken the first place in the ocean-carrying 
trade, and Great Britain has been relegated to the second place. Of 
course, there is a great deal more British tonnage than German tonnage, 
but the German ships are nearly all of modern types, many of them new, 
and in the total average superior in capacity and performance to the 
total average of British tonnage in the ratio of more than two to one." 

Thus Mr. Cramp in these pages in July last, with further refer- 
ence to the " desperate condition " of the British merchant ma- 
rine, which he had just been describing as flourishing under 
and because of the beneficent sun of subsidies. Let us look into 
this matter a little, but let us first clear our minds of cant. The 
hysteria of a certain section of the British (especially the Lon- 
don) press over the Morgan Combine only amused the business 
community. The most remarkable feature in the controversy 
over that Combine has been the profound ignorance of shipping 
matters displayed by the most confident of the journalistic com- 
mentators. As a deal, the Morgan merger neither increases the 
mercantile marine of America nor diminishes that of Britain. 
It may or may not be a good speculation, but that is another 
question. It does not affect either British ship-owners or British 
ship-builders, who are as ready to own and to build vessels to 6uit 
the conditions of the times as they always have been and always 
will be. No doubt, German vessels are nearly all modern (in- 
cluding the new and second-hand ships bought from Britain), 
but so also are British vessels. Britain is adding about a million 
tons per annum to her shipping, all being the latest products of 
ship-builder's skill. Germany does not build altogether more 
than 250,000 tons or so a year, including war-ships and what she 
builds for foreigners. It is true that Germany has two or three 
faster steamers than Britain in the Transatlantic trade. But 
the Transatlantic trade is only a small portion of the British 
ocean trade, and fast steamers are not " good business " if they 
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do not pay. Nor are very large steamers the best form of invest- 
ment in shipping, because the area of their employment is limited 
by the number of the ports which can accommodate them. 

The ship-owners of Great Britain do not ask for bounties and 
doles. They know very well that there is a wide difference be- 
tween bounties and profits; and that the conditions under which 
bounties are paid create disadvantages equal to or greater than 
the money value of the bounty. All they want is the application 
of business principles to shipping in common with other indus- 
tries. They claim a recognition on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment that the Merchant Navy is the product of private enter- 
prise, and that the proprietary rights of the ship-owner should 
be suitably remembered. They demand that the Light Dues, 
which entail disadvantages upon British shipping in foreign wa- 
ters, should be made a national charge, and they desire the ex- 
tension of the Board of Trade regulations on loading and man- 
ning, etc., and now enforced against British shipping in British 
ports, to the tonnage of all flags visiting Great Britain. 

Mr. Cramp's " third epoch " was the formation of the Morgan 
Steamship Merger, followed by what he calls the re-subsidizing 
of the Cunard Line in order to keep it out of that Merger. There 
is much difference of opinion in Great Britain as to the wisdom, 
or necessity, or expediency, of the new Agreement entered into 
in September last between the Cunard Company and the British 
Government. The terms are quoted in Mr. Cramp's December 
article, but they do not constitute " a repetition of the arrange- 
ment made with Samuel Cunard at the time when he was aided 
for the purpose of crushing the Collins Line in the early fifties." 
The position is simply this. According to the view of the British 
Government, right or wrong, it is necessary to the interest of 
British commerce to have a British Transatlantic mail service 
by steamers somewhat faster than the fastest now afloat. And it 
is desirable to have mercantile cruisers larger and swifter than 
any now existing brought under the control of the Admiralty. 
Both designs are beyond the limit of profitable investment of 
private capital. Therefore, regarding the enterprise as a na- 
tional one, the Government agree to advance the money to build 
the swift boats and to receive it back, with two and three-quarters 
per cent, interest, in instalments divided over twenty years, dur- 
ing which period the vessels will become obsolete. But even when 
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built at so low a capital charge, the steamers (which will con- 
sume about 1,000 tons of coal per day) cannot be run at a com- 
mercial profit on current freights and fares. In order to pro- 
vide a margin, therefore, and to enable the owners to keep the 
vessels up to Admiralty standard for naval use, if and when re- 
quired, the Government will allow the Company a naval sub- 
vention of £150,000 a year. But this has nothing to do with 
the advance of capital to build the boats. The subvention is 
irrespective of the cost, and is not to be measured as a per- 
centage of the interest thereof. This subvention is for upkeep 
and maintenance, and, in so far as there may be any margin, for 
remuneration to the Company for conducting an unprofitable en- 
terprise in the national interests. Mr. Cramp says that this is 
" the most tremendous effort " of the kind ever put forth by the 
British Government: 

" It lends at two and three-quarters per cent, per annum interest, and 
it requires repayment of the loan in twenty years; but at the same time 
it gives the Cunard Line a subsidy sufficient to repay the loan in twenty 
years." 

This is an ingenious way of putting it. But if the debits on 
the voyage-accounts of the steamers, including the interest on 
the advance, equal or exceed the amount of the " subsidy," 
what becomes of Mr. Cramp's figuring? The Admiralty Com- 
mittee on Merchant Cruisers estimated that to build a 25-knot 
boat of 52,000 i.h.p. would cost over a million sterling, and that 
to cover expenses and leave a working profit would require a 
subsidy of £149,000. That is for a single boat, and the Cunard 
Company are to get only £150,000 for sailing two such boats. 
The project may or may not be a wise one for the Government. 
It will not be a highly lucrative one for the Company. It will 
not have the effect of encouraging the supply of a class of vessel 
that cannot be self-supporting. It will do nothing to increase the 
maritime trade of the British Empire. The stately liners do the 
shop-walking and window-dressing with elegance and picturesque 
effect, but the sturdy tramps do all the business. Great Britain 
likes hw " Lines " but does not live by them. 

Benjamin Taylob. 



